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TO FRENCHMEN IN AMERICA. 


On the conduct of the English Government 
towards Frunce and F'renchmen. 


London, 20th January, 1816, 


Though the treatment which your coun- 
try and your countrymen have received 
at the hands of this government is well 
calculated to make you hold in abhorrence 
the very names of England and of En- 
glishmen, and, though I allow, that a very 
great majority of people of any weight 
in this kingdom have decidedly approved 
of the acts of their rulers, and are, there- 
fore, entitled to their full share of the 
odium attached to those acts, yet, there 
are some of us who have not approved of 
them ; and, at any rate, I am resolved to 
clear myself of the foul imputation. 

For many ages previous to the epoch 
of the French revolution, it had been one 
great object with this government, and all 
its literary dependants, to represent the 
Bourbons as tyrants, and the French peo- 
ple as slaves. There was not an English 
man, woman, or child, who did not believe 
the French to be a set of most wretched, 
degraded, persecuted people. ‘There was 
no moral or philanthropic writer amongst 
us, who, if he touched at all on the politi- 
cal and civil state of nations, did not la- 
ment, or affect to lament, that the French 
people were not free, and that they 
could not shake off the yoke of their 
tyrants. Now, when the French _ peo- 
ple had risen, and really had shaken 
off the yoke of their oppressors of all 
sorts, had they not a right to expect to 
find in the English government a warm and 
zealous friend ? But,so far from this being 
the case, they found in that government 
the most determined and implacable ene- 
my ; and that, too, before the king was 
put to death, and while he was, to all ap- 
pearance, going hand in hand with his 
people in the work of reformation of abuses, 
and in the establishing of a free govern- 
ment. When the nobles and priests fled 
to England, tie people of England were 


S 
taxed to support them, those very nobles 


and priests who had, for ages, been, by 


this government, held up to this same peo- 
ple as the most cruel of oppressors and 
persecutors-of the French people. These 








hordes of refugees became so many spies 
or soldiers armed by this government 
against their country, and even they were, 
upon every occasion that offered, aban- 
doned to the vengeance of the republicans. 
Two instances will suffice, out of the hunr- 
dred, perhaps, that might be enumerated, 
At Guadaloupe and at Nieuport there 
were many royalists fighting under English 
colours. In both instances the English 
commanders made capitulations for them- 
selves, out of which the sparing of even 
the lives of the French royalists was ex- 
cepted ; and these men were, in both in- 
stances, surrendered to the mercy of the 
enraged victors, to be put to death as trai- 
tors, while the English commanders and 
their men marched out under the protec- 
tion of a capitulation, which guarantied 
to them the safety of their persons and 
baggage. If these acts of cruelty, perfi- 
dy, and even cowardice, find any paral- 
lel in the page of history, 1, at least, havé 
never read the page in which they are 
contained, except, indeed, in the volumes 
of the acts of this same government, who, 
be it observed, honoured and rewarded the 
men who were commanders upon these 
memorable occasions. ; 

Passing over the bribe, tendered by 
Wuitetocue at St. Domingo, and many 
other acts of the same nature, previous 
to the peace of Amiens, let us come to 
the assassination plot hatched at the rup- 
ture of that peace, and of which the most 
complete evidence exists. While that 
peace was still existing, Meare DE LA 
Touche came to England, and, assuming 
the character of an enemy of the First 
Consul, was admitted to’ audiences with 
the ministers, while we were at peace with 
France. It is well known, that he finally 
obtained money from them to go to Munich 
and to co-operate with our minister, 
Drake, while Pichegru and others were 
sent to Paris from England, and that the 
object was to assassinate the First Con- 
sul. 

All these facts have been proved ; they 
are all now on record ; the truth of them 
has been acknowledged by all Europe ; 
it has been recognised by the public mi- 
nisters of all the powers of Europe ; the 
English ministers have never been able 
todisprove any one of them. In the fifth 
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volume of this work, they stand recorded 
in the clearest possible way. But, this 
act of employing, or, at least, abetting or 
winking at assassins, base as it is in itself, 
is never seen in its pfoper colours, if 
unaccompanied with some circumstances, 
which, if they be generally known, are 
seldom attended to, and which circum- 
stances I will now state. 

Not only were we, when Mener pe La 
Tovcue first held conferences with our 
ministers, at peace with the First Consul ; 
not only did we then acknowledge him to 
be the legal Chief Magistrate of France, 
but we bad just received, in virtue of a 
cession guarantied by him, the colonies of 
Ceylon and Trinidad, belonging before 
the war to Holland and Spuin. But this 
was not all. A royalist named fake 
had published, in London, what the Frenc 
Minister had complained of a8 a libel on 
the First onsul; and in consequence of 
this complaint, Perrier had been prose- 
cuted by the Attorney General, ex officio. 
This was a very odious proceeding. The 
very principle of it seemed to say, that 
there was to be no freedom of the press 
left on earth ; that there was to be no shel- 
ter from the power of a government in any 
region, howeyer distant; and that govern- 
ments, be they what they might, would 
make common cause with each other so 
far, at least, as to afford to each other 
mutual protection against the press. It 
must be confessed, that PettreR’s publi- 
cation was of a very violent nature, and 
that, though extremely silly, it might be 
fairly considered as intended, if it had any 
object at all, to excite the people of 
France to kill the First Consul. The 
government, which had no objection to the 
jntolerable principle of prosecuting to 
avenge a foreign government, prosecuted 
PELTieR ; ; and PercivaL, whose character 
and acts haye since become so notorious, 
and who, perhaps, joined together more 
malignity and more hypocrisy than any 
other man ever did, not excepting even 
his successor, was the Attorney General 
who performed the task. But, the fact 
io observe is, that both the Attorney Ge- 
neral and the judge urged, with all their 
might, the justice of punishing a man for 
writing libels against a foreign sovereign ; 
they urged that Napoleon was the lax ful 
sovereign of France ; and that, to publish 
any thing calculated to excite the people 
of France to assassinate him was so wholly 
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abhorrent to every principle of morality, 
and especially so contrary to the well- 
known frankness and gencrosity of the 
English character, that the jury could not 
do otherwise than find PeLrier guilty. 

He was found guilty upon this ground; 
and, at that very time, Mchee de la Touche 
was carrying on his negotiations in Lon- 
don, and not five hundred yards from the 
spot where the court was sitting! Mr. 

Rosey, one of the agents of Drake and 
Smiru, relates, in his evidence, that Surrit 
(Sir Sidney’s brother) said tohim: ‘* there 
‘* are bills of exchange for 113,150 livres, 
‘and I will send whateyer your friends 
“may want; but par Dieu, (by God,) 
‘‘they must strike home for it. At this 
‘‘ moment he presented me with a brace 
‘Sof pistols, which he told me _ never 
** missed.”” 

This was a most satisfactory comment 
on Lord Ellenborough’s eulogium on En- 
glish frankness and generosity. 

These facts are ali undeniable, and to 
them may be added, that Pe.tier, though 
found guilty, was never brought up for 
judgment; and that a few weeks before 
the conspiracy at Paris was discovered, the 
assassination of Napoleon was predicted 
in a handbill, posted up all over London, 
the perpetration of that deed having been 
rumoured at the Stock-Exchange, and 
having caused a rise in the funds! If this 
could take place, and that, too, without 
appearing to excite the least horror in 
England, need we wonder, that no horror 
was excited in this same country by the 
assassination of the French Ambassadors at 
Rastadt, and at the sudden death of the 
Prussian Ambassador at Basle, accompa- 
nied with the extraordinary disappearance 
of his Port-folio and his papers? A nation 
that would see, as we did, the clear, the 
undeniable proofs of the mission of Cap- 
tain Henry to the Eastern States of Ame- 
rica, While the English Minister had no- 
thing but professions of friendship on his 
lips at Washington ; a nation that could 
see these proofs of deliberate perfidy on 
the part of its government, and could see, 
without loud cries of indignation, the par- 
liament pass the thing over without any 
attempt to obtain inquiry ; a nation that 
could be thus silent under such a charge 
must have reconciled itself to set the opi- 
nions of the world at defiance. 

The treatment of French prisoners of 
war, the chicanery by which so many 
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were kept to rot in England even at the, 


expense of the lives of Englishmen in 
France; the frauds and cruelties practi- 
sed upon these unhappy creatures, who 
were not to be seduced from their fidelity ; 
the various tortures inflicted on them to 
induce them to enter into the English ser- 
vice, at the very time that this govern- 


ment was banging and cutting eut the- 


hearts and bowels of Englishmen, who had 
entered into the service of France for the 
sake ef getting eut of French prisons. 
These, and many other acts of a nature 
equally hateful, will be stated in detail 
hereafter. What I have principally in 
view, at present, is, to state the motives 
and the acts of the English government 
with regard to France, at, and since, the 
dime when Napoleou was banished to 
Elba. 

The invariable objects of this govern- 
ment has been the ruin of the power ef 
¥rance, and the destruction of the pres- 
perity and happiness ef the French peo- 
ple. These were, it must be confessed, 
‘* genuine English objects ;’’ but, the no- 
bles, and all the boroughmongers, ‘includ- 
ing the church and-the:throne, have had a 
motive, which the mass of the people had 
not. These possessors of power saw, 
that, if the people of France succeeded 


an forming a free government, resembling 


in any degree that of America, they never 
could long support their corrupt and op- 
pressive usurpations, which had, in effect, 
long ago superseded all the great constitu- 
tional laws of this kingdom. They feared, 
too, and not without good reasen, that if 
the people of England should see France 
happy and flourishing without an heredita- 
ry nobility, without tithes, and without 
borough elections, these things could not 
Jong last in England. They saw, in fact, 
that the Bourbons must be forced back 
upon the French, and:that France must 
become re-enslaved, or that England must 
become free, and that this latter event 
would, and must, be accelerated, by the 
communications be‘ween the two nations, 
to which peace would inevitably give rise. 

Hence their perseverance »in the war; 
hence ali their intrigues with foreign 
courts; hence their lavishing of millions 
on such men as Captain Henry in every 
part of Europe; hence their incessant ef- 
forts to keep alive the prejudices and pas- 
sions of this deluded and envious people. 
The peace of Amiens discovered to this 
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government the secret, or, rather confirm- 
ed it in its opinion, that it gevor could 
exist in peace with France, unless France 
was first replunged into slavery. The 
minister, Addington, stated, as the chief 
ground of the renewal, that hostile arma- 
ments were going on in all the ports of 
France. Mr. Fox, in coming out of 
the house of cemmons, said, ‘ that man 
is the most impudent liar that God ever 
suffered to exist.’? And, indeed, the as- 
‘sertion has been proved, in that very 
house, to have been wholly false. The 
minister, when pressed home as to the real 
ground of his renewal of the war, and, 
unable to state any ground at all, said, that 
all that he could say was, ‘* that we were 
at war, because we could not be at peace.” 

The truth is, that-people were flocking 
to France; those who returned brought 
account of her flourishing and happy state ; 
it was becoming the fashion to praise the 
French revolution on account of its effects. 
The government of England saw that it 
could not stand long against such an ex- 
ample; and, therefore, under pretexts 
now known to be wholly false, it resolved 
to renew the war, and again to deluge 
Europe with human blood. It saw, and 
it always had seen, that the debt it was 
contracting would finally produce infinite 
misery at home, and, in the end, perhaps, 
its own overthrow; but it also saw, that 
its everthrow from the example of success- 
ful revolution in France was certain, and, 
in all probability nearer at.hand. There- 
fore, #t preferred war to peace. 

In 1814, when the allies entered France, 
this government would dain have done 
that which it is now doing; but, it was 
not then so prominent in the war. The 
German powers had get inte France with- 
out the aid of it. They were not then 
all subsidized by England. This govern- 
ment did not want the well to tear France 
to pieces then, any more than‘it does now. 
dts writers loudly contended for the pilla- 
ging of the galleries and museums ; for 
curtailing the dominions of France ; for 
holding her fortresses; for putting to 
death her great commanders. These 
writers, as I have shown under the date of 
the day, incessantly exhorted the allies to 
do all that has now been done; and, it is 
well known, that these writers never move 
their pens without instructions from their 
employers, which is, as I shall fully show 





|hereafter, the government itself. 
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volume of this work, they stand recorded 
in the clearest possible way. But, this 
act of employing, or, at least, abetting or 
winking at assassins, base as it is in itself, 
jis never seen in its proper colours, if 
unaccompanied with some circumstances, 
which, if they be generally known, are 
seldom attended to, and which circum- 
stances I will now state. 

Not only were we, when Mener pe La 
Tovcue first held conferences with our 
ministers, at peace with the First Consul ; 
not only did we then acknowledge him to 
be the legal Chief Magistrate of France, 
but we bad just received, in virtue of a 
cession guarantied by him, the colonies of 
Ceylon and Trinidad, belonging before 
the war to Holland and Spuin. But this 
was not all. A royalist named xf ke 
had published, in London, what the Frenc 
Minister had complained of as a libel on 
the First onsul; and in consequence of 
this complaint, Petter had been prose- 
cuted by the Attorney General, ex officio. 
This was a very odious proceeding. The 
very principle of it seemed to say, that 
there was to be no freedom of the press 
left on earth ; that there was to be no shel- 
ter from the power of a government in any 
region, howeyer distant; and that govern- 
ments, be they what they might, would 
make common cause with each other so 
far, at least, as to afford to each other 
mutual protection against the press. It 
must be confessed, that Pettrer’s publi- 
cation was of a very violent nature, and 
that, though extremely silly, it might be 
fairly considered as intended, if it bad any 
object at all, to excite the people of 
France to kill the First Consul. The 
government, which had no objection to the 
jntolerable principle of prosecuting to 
avenge a foreign government, prosecuted 
Petier ; and Perciva., whose character 
and acts Aad since become so notorious, 
and who, perhaps, joined together more 
malignity and more hypocrisy than any 
other man ever did, not excepting even 
his successor, was the Attorney General 
who performed the task. But, the fact 
io observe is, that both the Attorney Ge- 
neral and the judge urged, with all their 
might, the justice of puvishing a man for 
writing libels against a foreign sovereign ; 
they urged that Napoleon was the lax ful 
sovereign of France ; and that, to publish 
any thing calculated to excite the people 
of France to assassinate him was so wholly 





abhorrent to every principle of morality, 
and especially so contrary to the well- 
known frankness and generosity of the 
English character, that the jury could not 
do otherwise than find Perrmr guilty. 

He was found guilty upon this ground; 

and, at that very time, Mchee de la Touche 
was carrying on his negotiations in Lon- 
don, and not five hundred yards from the 
spot where the court was sitting! Mr. 

Rosey, one of the agents of Drake and 
Smiru, relates, in his evidence, that Ssrrit 
(Sir Sidney’s brother) said to him: ‘* there 
‘* are bills of exchange for 113,150 livres, 
‘and I will send whateyer your friends 
“may want; but par Dieu, (by God,) 
‘‘they must strike home for it. At this 
‘¢ moment he presented me with a brace 
‘Sof pistols, which he told me_ never 
** missed”? 

This was a most satisfactory comment 
on Lord Ellenborough’s eulogium on En- 
glish frankness and generosity. 

These facts are ali undeniable, and to 
them may be added, that Perrier, though 
found guilty, was never brought up for 
judgment; and that a few weeks before 
the conspiracy at Paris was discovered, the 
assassination of Napoleon was predicted 
in a handbill, posted up all over London, 
the perpetration of that deed having been 
rumoured at the Stock-Exchange, and 
having caused @ rise in the funds! If this 
could take place, and that, too, without 
appearing to excite the least horror in 
England, need we wonder, that no horror 
was excited in this same country by the 
assassination of the French Ambassadors at 
Rastadt, and at the sudden death of the 
Prussian Ambassador at Basle, accompa- 
nied with the extraordinary disappearance 
of his Port-folio and his papers? A nation 
that would see, as we did, the clear, the 
undeniable proofs of the mission of Cap- 
tain Henry to the Eastern States of Ame- 
rica, while the English Minister had no- 
thing but professions of friendship on his 
lips at Washington ; a nation that could 
see these proofs of deliberate perfidy on 
the part of its government, and could see, 
without loud cries of indignation, the par- 
liament pass the thing over without any 
attempt to obtain inquiry ; a nation that 
could be thus silent under such a charge 
must have reconciled itself to set the opi- 
uions of the world at defiance. 

The treatment of French prisoners - of 
war, the chicanery by which so many 
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were kept to rot in England even at the 
expense of the lives of Englishmen in 
France ; ‘the frauds and cruelties practi- 
sed upon these unhappy creatures, who 
were not to be seduced trom their fidelity ; 
the various tortures inflicted on them to 
induce them to enter into the English ser- 
vice, at the very time that this govern- 


ment was hanging and cutting out the- 


hearts and bowels of Englishmen, who had 
entered into the service of France for the 
sake ef getting eut of French prisons. 
These, and many other acts of a nature 
equally hateful, will be stated in detail 
hereafter. What I have principally in 
view, at present, is, to state the motives 
and the acts of the English government 
with regard to France, at, and since, the 
dime when Napoleow was banished to 
Elba. 

The invariable objects of this govern- 
ment has been the ruin of the power of 
¥rance, and the destruction of the pres- 
perity and happiness ef the French peo- 
ple. These were, it must be confessed, 
‘* genuine English objects ;”” but, the no- 
bles, and all the boroughmongers, ‘includ- 
ing the church and -the:throne, have had a 
motive, which the mass of the people had 
not. These possessors of power saw, 
that, if the people of France succeeded 
4n forming a free government, resembling 
in any degree that of America, they never 
could long support their corrupt and op- 
pressive usurpations, which had, in effect, 
long ago superseded all the great constitu- 
tional laws of this kingdom. They feared, 


too, and not without good reasen, that if 


the people of England should see France 
happy and flourishing without an heredita- 
ry nobility, without tithes, and without 
borough elections, these things-could not 
Jong last in England. They saw, in fact, 
that the Bourbons must be forced back 
upon the French, and:that France must 
become re-enslaved, or that England must 
become free, and that this latter event 
would,-and must, be accelerated, by the 
communications between the two nations, 
to which peace would inevitably give rise. 

Hence their perseverance »in the war; 
hence all their intrigues with foreign 
courts; hence their lavishing of millions 
on such men as Captain Henry in every 
part of Europe; hence their incessant ef- 
torts to keep alive the prejudices and pas- 
sions of this deluded and envious people. 
the peace of Amiens discovered to this 
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government the secret, or, rather confirm- 
ed it in its opinion, that it never could 
exist in peace with France, unless France 
was first replunged into slavery. The 
minister, Addington, stated, as the chief 
ground of the renewal, that hostile arma- 
ments were going on in all the ports of 
France. Mr. Fox, in coming out of 
the house of commons, said, ‘‘ that man 
is the most impudent liar that God ever 
suffered to exist.”? And, indeed, the as- 
‘sertion has been proved, in that very 
house, to have been wholly false. The 
minister, when pressed home as to the real 
ground of his renewal of the war, and, 
unable tostate any ground at all, said, that 
all that he could say was, ‘* that we were 
at war, because we could not be at peace.”’ 
The truth is, that-people were flocking 
to France; those whe returned brought 
account of her flourishing and happy state ; 
it was becoming the fashion to praise the 
French revolution on account of its effects. 
The government of England saw that it 
could not stand long against such an ex- 
ample; and, therefore, under pretexts 
now known to be wholly false, it resolved 
to renew the war, and again to deluge 
Europe with human blood. It saw, and 
it always had seen, that the debt it was 
contracting would finally produce infinite 
misery at home, and, in the end, perhaps, 
its own overthrow; but it also saw, that 
its everthrow from the example of success- 
ful revolution ‘in France was certain, and, 
in all probability nearerat.hand. There- 
fore, #t preferred war to peace. 
In 1814, when the allies entered France, 
this government weuld dain have done 
that which it is now doing; but, it was 
not then so prominent in the war. The 
German powers had get inte France with- 
out the aid of it. They were not then 
all subsidized by England. This govern- 
ment did not want the will to tear France 
to pieces then, any more than ‘it does now. 
its writers loudly contended for the pilla- 
ging of the galleries and museums ; for 
curtailing the dominions of France ; for 
holding her fortresses; for putting to 
death her great commanders. These 
writers, as I have shown,under the date of 
the day, incessently exhorted the allies to 
do all that has now been done ; and, it is 
well known, that these writers never'move 
their pens without instructions from their 
employers, which is, as I shall fully show 
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But, at that time, the allies had not 
marched with English subsidies in their 
pockets ; at that time each of those allies 
bad not several millions of pounds yet to 
receive from the English government; at 
that time, therefore, they could not see 
the sense of pillaging France for the sake 
of making her unable to present a formi- 
dable aspect to England for ages to come. 

The English Ambassador, Castlereagh, 
returned home disappointed himself, and 
bringing disappointment to the borough- 
mongers, some of whom actually com- 
plained in the House of Commons, that 
France had been left unstripped of her 
works of art and her fortresses. Louis, 
though restored to the throne, was soon 
found to have been restored to little else. 
The noblesse were without their former 
power; the priests had gained nothing 
by the change ; the laws of Napoleon still 
remained the law of the land ; a mode of 
representation tolerably fair was esta- 
blished ; and, what was a great eye-sore 
to this malignant government, all the Mar- 
shals, Generals, and Legislators of the 
revolution were, not only left unhurt, but, 
the greater part of them in power, 200,000 
veteran soldiers returned from the jails 
and hulks of England and from the wilds 
of Siberia. 

This was a state of things painful for 
this government t6 contemplate. France 
soon became the resort of thousands of 
English families fleeing thither from taxa- 
tion and dear living. Publications daily 
appeared giving the most enchanting ac- 
counts of the prosperity of that country, 
which must have existed during the war, 
though the people here had been made 
to believe that France was in the depth 
of misery. ‘The improvements in agri- 
culture and manufactures were delineated 
tous. The ease, the comfort, the happi- 
ness of the people in general. Their 
dress, their manners, their morals, every 
thing had been improved by the revolu- 
tion. Already were their cotton and 
cloth manufactories rivalling ours.. Some 
of the ablest of our manufacturers had 
gone over. Others were going. France 
was pouring her superabundance of grain 
into our ports; she was sending us cattle 
of all sorts, sheep, pigs, poultry, butter, 
eggs, fruit, at a quarter part of our market 
prices. ‘The happiness and the good for- 
tune of France became a topic in every 
circle ; and, in numerous petitions, pre- 
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sented to the Parliament, by large bodies 
of gentlemen and farmers, they represent- 
ed their own hard case, their heavy taxes 
and tithes, while ‘‘a neighbouring nation 
was wholly untithed, and comparatively 
untaxed ;” while the friends of parlia- 
mentary reform represented the political 
liberties of the French, even under a Bour- 
bon, to be much greater than those en- 
joyed in England. Jt will be readily 
supposed, that the English government 
feit, as in the case of the peace of Amiens, 
that its existence was not yet secured ; 
and that, unless France could be further 
humbled, unless her example could be 
made a beacon to be shunned, there was 
no safety for this government. Its situa- 
tion was become more perilous than at 
the peace of Amiens, because its Debt and 
Taxes had been doubled. Its paupers 
had increased one third. Its difficulties, 
at home, of every sort, had been wonder- 
fully augmented ; and, it saw itself likely 
to be bafiled in what it had regarded as 
the completion of its views, the destruc- 
tion of the liberties of America, beginning 
with the deposing of her President, an in- 
tention and resolution to do which had 
been openly avowed in the House of Com- 
mons, and that, too, by a person high in 
ollice. 

Such was the situation, in which this 
crafty mass of power, called the English 
government, found itself in towards the 
close of 1814. It has been hinted, and 
tuere really does appear reason to believe 
the fact, that it then resolved to try the 
chances of the return of Napoleon to 
France. We see, that peace, all of a sud- 
den, and without any event calculated to 
produce it, was hasti/y made with Ameri- 
ca; and that, too, in the teeth of a sine 
gua non, given in but a few months be- 
fore. 

For so proud and insolent a government 
to do such an act there must have been 
some motive much more powertul than any 
to which the mere events of the war 
could have given rise. It must have seen 
what a triumph it was giving to America 
by peace on such terms; it must have 


-seen, that it was adding, in this act, to the 


fame of the American Constitution, that 
object of its just dread ; it must have seen, 
that, in thus making a disgraceful peace 
with the Republic, it was augmenting its 
dangers from foreign example; and, 
therefore, it must haye some meizve, strong- 
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er than that of a desire to put an end to 
the miseries of war, miseries amongst 
which it has delighted to live. ‘Then, it 
should be observed, that though it had an 
officer at Elba to watch Napoleon, that 
officer has never been called to account 
for negligence in letting him escape ; but, 
on the contrary, honoured since, and has 
been presented to the Prince Regent. 
Another fact in corroboration is, that the 
Duke of Wellington joined, in the name 
of the Regent, in a declaration of war 
against Napoleon, the moment the news 
of his arrival in France was received at 
Vienna, and that, too, without it being 
possible for him to have been authorized 
beforehand, and in contemplation of the 
event; and, as it is not to be beliéved, 
that he, as an ambassador, would have 
dared, of his own mere will, to replunge 
his country into war, it must be believed, 
that he had received instructions so to act 
on suchacontingency. Nor is it to be be- 
lieved, that, had this government not 
wished forhis return to France, it would 
not have prevented it.. On what spot of 
the whole globe has it not its spies? Who 
has ever been able to escape its vigilant 
search? Where, except in America, has it 
finally failed in any of its plots, either 
against individuals or against nations? 
Would that government, which has so often 
employed the savages; which has aban- 
doned the Spanish patriots after having 
paid them to do what they did; which 
employed Mehee de la Touche and Hen- 
ry, in the hours of peace ; and which ex- 
pends millions upon millions in the hire 
of bayonets and spies, under the names of 
subsidies and secret service money ; would 
that government, who has rewarded, and 
honoured Drake and Spencer, Smith and 
Wickham, if it had not been so minded, 
have suffered Napoleon to escape from 
Elba. where it kept a spy to watch him, 
and round which it had swarms of vessels 
of all sizes ? 
_ As to the danger of Napoleon’s regain- 
ing his former power, there were nume- 
rous chances against it. The allied ar- 
mies were all ready to march. France 
must of necessity be divided in opinion. 
A civil war was the most probable result. 
Arms and money were ready for La Ven- 
dee. The English fleet and army were 
yet on a footing. The Bourbons might 
reasonably be expected to make a stand 
for some length of time. At the worst, 
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there was a chance. of beating) Napoleon 
by the hands of a million of German mer- 
cenaries paid by England. ‘These were 
all ready tomarch, and the subsidies were 
at hand; and, if even this last resource. 
failed, this government was but at war 
again, and, to it, any war was preferable 
to a peace with France, if France were 
prosperous and comparatively free. 

The result up to this time tends to con- 
firm us in the supposition here entertained. 
Napoleon was, no doubt, the choice of 
the French people. But, divisions exist- 
ed; civil war was fermented ; the appre- 
hensions of the timid were great ; treache- 
ry was not wanting; the bands of La 
Vendee were armed and paid by England ; 
the ruthless hordes were poured into 
France; Louis was borne along, under 
the guard of foreign bayonets, over the 
carcasses of those whom he called his 
loving subjects ; Napoleon was betrayed, 
and in the face of all law, public and 
municipal, was sent into exile for life, or, 
rather, imprisoned upon a rock, in the 
midst of the ocean, under the superintend- 
ance of an English Jailor, renowned for 
the cowardly cruelty practised by him in 
the defenceless towns of America. And, 
let it be called to mind here, and to the 
foregoing presumptive proofs, that the 
whole was a premeditated scheme of the 
English government ; that the hired press 
in London, so early as the month of July, 
1814, recommended the allies to remove 
Napoleon from Elba to this very rock of 
St. Helena ! 

To portray it in its true colours, this 
last-mentioned act of the English Govern- 
ment must be a separate task. ‘The limits 
to which [ am obliged to confine myseli 
here, bid me hasten to a rapid sketch of 
the conduct of this government towards 
the French nation since the battle of 
Waterloo. 

Once more in possession of Paris, the 
English Government was resolved not 
again to expose itself to the dangers 
which had before so alarmed it. It was re- 
solved, that, this time, they would not, 
if they could possibly avoid it, leave 
France in a state to be an object of envy 
to Englishmen. In spite, therefore, of 
the solemn declarations of all the allies, 
that they came merely to rid France of 
an Usurper, as the Guelphs, amongst the 
rest, had the impudence to call Napoleon ; 
in spite of their invitation to the people 
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of France to second them in their efforts 
to restore the lawful king and their own 
liberties ; in spite of their solemn decla- 
rations of wishes for the prosperity of 
France ; in spite of their declaration that 
the French people were for the King, and 
that the army only were against him; in 
spite of the repeated declarations of this 
fact in the House of Commons and Lords 
in England ; in spite of all this, the people 
of France have been treated both as that 
of a conquered nation, and rebels, by the 
English government and by the troops 
hired and paid by that government. 

The allies enter France as the friends 
and allies of the King; they proclaim 
everywhere this friendship and alliance. 
They conduct the King to Paris, place 
him upon the throne ; and having so done, 
they compel him to cede a part of France 
in perpetuity ; to yield up fortresses to 
them for the term of years; to place 
France for the future, at their mercy ; and, 
finally, on the same people, whom they 
had pronounced to be attached to their 
cause, and whom they solemnly declared 
they were coming to deliver from oppres- 
sion and restere to freedom, they impose 
a monstrous tribute to be paid to them- 
selves, and they leave an English army 
to be at once the supporter and the keeper 
of the degraded King; and yet, while 
_ they do all this, the English government 
ceases not to tell its own besotted slaves, 
that the people of France are grateful for 
the change which has been effected. 

From this general view of these shock- 
ing transactions, in which all the allies 
seem to have had each his share, let us 
come to some few of those particular hor- 
rors which have been committed by this 
government principally if not solely. The 
City of Paris was defended by a nume- 
rous and gallant army, under Marshal 
Davoust, against Wellington and Blucher. 
A Convention put them in possession of 
the City without firing a gun, and the 
French army retired behind the Loire. 
In that Convention, it was stipulated, that 
all public property should be untouched, 
except such as was of a warlike nature. 
in defiance of this article of the Conven- 
tion, the English writers, who never speak 
without command, insisted on the neces- 
sity and justice of seizing the pictures 
and statues, which had been taken as 
»ooty of former wars, though they were 

ound in the capital of a king who was 





their ally, and that of a people whom they 
had come to deliver from oppression, and 
to render happy and free. The En- 
glish hired writers never advise in vain 
where their government has power-to en- 
force their advice. Yet, there seems to 
have been great hesitation in committing 
this shameful act. ‘The Emperor of Rus- 
sia is said-to have been very loath to yield. 
his consent. At last, however, Blucher 
began, (four which he was immediately 
honoured with a ribbon and star by the 
Prince Regent of England.) and the work 
of plunder and devastation went on to ity 
completion, under the safeguard of En- 
glish bayenets, which upon this, as welk 
as many other occasions, have supplied 
the place of English good faith. 

Thus far the allies, urged on by the 
English government, partook in its acts ; 
but, even these hired Germans, with En- 
glish money in their pockets, seem to 
have been struck with horror at the re- 
maining part of the task, and, coolly walk- 
ing off with their plunder, to bave left the 
work of shedding blood to the English 
themselves. 

It has been pretended, that the killing of 
Labedoyére, Marshal Ney, and others ; that 
the condemnation of Lavalette ; that the ma- 
nifestly-intended killing of men now about 
to be tried; and that the banishment of 
somany men of great talents, literary and 
military: it has been pretended, that 
these aets, in which the maxims of our 


‘own constitution, as well as those of com- 
‘mon justice and humanity, are so shame- 


fully outraged, are the acts of the French 
government: the acts of the French Cham- 
bers; the acts of the French Courts of 
Justice. Doubiless the sanguinary and 
cowardly royalists are the immediate per- 
petrators of these foul deeds. Castlereagh 
and Wellington would hardly beceme: ex- 
ecutioners. with their owa hands. This 
is not the course of the English government. 
Admirals Cochrane and Cockburn did not 
attempt to murder the planters of Virginia 
themselves. Sir George Prevost did not 
with his own hands stab and scalp the 
American prisoners of war. Negroes and 
Savages were the agents upon these oc- 
casions; but, who were the-exciters of 
these agents? and who gave them protec- 
tien and support, both before and after 
the deed ? 

It is notorious to all England and Ame- 
rica; it has been recorded by me in many 
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Numbers of this work; it is a fact that 
no man can deny, that, the moment the 
English.army arrived at Paris, in 1815, 
that moment did the press in the pay of 
the English government begin to call out 
for the blood of the Marshals, and the most 
celebrated of the public men in France. 
It is equally notorious that this cry has’ 
been echoed from one end of England to 
the other. It is notorious that Wellington 
has, in virtue of English money, been left 
in the command of Paris; that to him and 
his troops have been committed the sup- 
port of the Bourbons on the throne; the 
controlling of those same Bourbons; the 
protection of the mock representatives 
of the people, paid, some of them, in all 
likelihood, with English money; the 
keeping of the people in awe, or the shoot- 
ing of them in case of attempts to regain 
their freedom, or to lighten or to resent 
any of the thousands of indignities put 
upon them. It is notorious. that Welling- 
ton causes newspapers, books, and cari- 
catures to be suppressed, if hostile to the 
English Government and nation; that he 
causes arrests to take place; that he has 
a post-oflice and port for communications 
between England and France, exempted 
from all control on the part of the Bourbon 
Police. In short, it is notorious, that he 
is the Viceroy of this government in 
France, and that the king and the cham- 
bers are merely instruments in bis hands. 

Therefore, is it not an insult to the un- 
derstandings of mankind to pretend, that 
the judicial murders, committed and com- 
mitting ; that the acts of confiscation and 
banishment, against the brave men in 
France, are not to be ascribed to this go- 
vernment ? Is there a sensible man in all 
Europe, who docs not believe, that the 
death of the brave Ney was decreed in 
the cabinet of St. James’s as much as the 
mission of Captain Henry was there de- 
creed? And, even amongst its foul and 
cruel decrees was there ever one more 
foul and cruel than this? Marshal Ney 
was no more a traitor than was any one 
of the Whig Nobles and Gentlemen who 
invited and aided the Prince of Orange to 
come over and take possession of the En- 
glish throne ; he was no more a traitor than 
was Lord Sommers, or Lord Halifax, or Sir 
Robert Walpole, who, upon the principle 
upon which Marshal Ney has been execut- 


death; and, upon that principle the 
Guelphs are at this moment usurpers, and 
have no right to reign here any more than 
the first beggar that we meet in the high- 
way; nay, not so much right; for the 
beggar may be an Englishman, whereas 
they have not adrop of English blood in 
their veins, except that which they may 
have derived from the taxes under which 
the people groan. 

But, besides the outrage committed (in 
these acts of proscription and death) on 
the principles of general justice, and on 
those of our own constitutional laws, there 
was, in this case, the violation of a posi- 
tive Convention; because the Convention 
by which Wellington and Blucher got 
possession of Paris without risk of death 
to themselves or their troops, clearly sta- 
ted, that no man was to be punished, or 
called to account, for any part of his 
public conduct, Wellington, joining the 
chicanery of a law attorney to the inso- 
lence of a bashaw surrounded with bayo- 
nets, now says, that the Convention was 
merely military, and had no reference 
to political affairs. What was the 
sense, then; what was the use of such 
a stipulation? for it was impossible 
that men with arms in their hands 
would ask a second time in the same. 
convention, for protection for themselves. 
And, if it was merely of a military nature, 
which is manifestly false, Marshal Ney 
was a military man; his imputed crime 
was military; and Wellington there was, 
and still is, in military ascupation of Puris, 
and this foul act has been noteriously com- 
mitted, only because Wellington had an 
army to overawe that disgraced metropolis. 

Odious, however, and detestable as those 
deeds are, still they are not seen in their 
true light, unless taken in company with 
their motive. To destroy the liberties 
of France ; to plunge that country into all 
the horrors of civil war; to root out the 
resources, if possible, the resources of 
that fine part of Europe ; to produce by 
religious persecutions effects similar to 
those of the bloody Bourbon Edict of 
Nantes; to degrade the French character ; 
to cripple France for ages. These were 
and are, manifestly, the objects of the En- 
glish Government, and, horrible and al- 
most incredible as the fact may be, they 
are, by many persons in England, openly 





ed, were all traitors to James, and, if 


avowed to be ‘true English objects.” 





James had returned, must have suffered 





To accomplish: these objects, however, 
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was impossible, while the heroes and the 
statesmen of the Revolution were left alive 
in France. Hence the abominable pro- 
ject of killing them, or causing them to 
be banished. Hence this projeet, equally 
base and cruel, to destroy, to annthilate 
that mass of courage and of skill, which, 
first or last, would, in all human proba- 
bility, have been brought into action to 
avenge the injuries of France, of justice, 
and of freedom. Hence the implacable ha- 
tred of this government towards these re- 
nowned men, even after their banishment 
from their country ; hence the continual 
exhortations of the English Press to pre- 
vent the banished persons from going to 
America ; hence the Proclamation of the 
English Regent, asking of Hanover, to 
compel any of the banished persons 
found in his dominions, to retire to those 
of Russia or Austria, and not to suffer 
them to approach the Atlantic side of the 
Continent of Europe! 

Where is the just man, who would not 
wish for a speedy end to the world, if he 
did not live in hopes of seeing such base 
designs defeated, such atrocious acts 
avenged ? Look round the whole of this 
globe, and point, if you can, to any con- 
siderable spot, to which this government 
has not been a scourge; and yet, by the 
means of the immense sums that it has 
wrung from a laborious people, whose 
prejudices and bad passions it has nourish- 
ed, it has still been able to ensure friends, 
and even eulogists, in every part of that 
globe: When its:tatal career is to be ar- 
rested; when it is to be covered with the 
odium of its acts; when it is to be held 
up as a warning to the earth, it is impos- 
sible to. say, because it is impossible to 
foresee, exactly, when its means of bribery 
and corruption will fail. That period 
does, indeed, now appear to be fast ap- 
proaching, and that it may speedily arrive 
is the anxious wish of 

Wn. COBBETT. 





TO MR. NILES, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE WEEKLY REGISTER AT 
BALTIMORE, 


In answer to a Letter from him; and on 
the Piracies of the English Press. 
London, January 20, 1816. 


Sin,—I am exceedingly obliged to you 
for your Letter of the 4th of November, 





and for the Volumes of your valuable 
work, which you have been so good as to 
send me. No titne will be lost in sending 
to your friend the things which you desire 
to have sent to him for you. Before this 
cap reach you, you will, in all likelihood, 
have seen, in, or from, the pages of the 
Register, that a plan has been resolved on 
to defeat the wishes of all those, who, by 
whatsoever motives actuated, and by what- 
soever engines they may work, are desi- 
rous to keep America and all the world, 
but especially America, ignorant of what 
ts passing in England. 

In the meanwhile I am exceedingly gra- 
tified by the contents of your letter. It 
is impossible for me not to be proud at 
hearing what you say of the circulation of 
my essays throughout your country. The 
fact is some compensation for past, and an 
encouragement to future, exertion. But, 
I am, if possible, still more pleased with 
the intelligence, that you * have collected 
‘* the materials, necessary to write to me, 
‘** publicly, a Letter that shall exhibit to 
‘‘me a great variety of Statistical facts, 
‘* which you hope will be useful in both 
‘** countries; and that you shall werd the 
** said Letter, with the fear of God before 
‘* your eyes, for yourself; and with the 
‘fear of God and the Attorney General 
‘* before your eyes, forme.” Be assured, 
that, as far as my ability goes, your mat- 
ter shall not be seed sown in barren soil ; 
and that nothing which I am able to do, 
and dare do, shall be left undone to com- 
municate to the people here the facts, 
which it is your intention to publish. 

I am not at all surprised, that the Cos- 
sack faction, amongst you, is now cut 
down. The events in Europe ; the treat- 
ment of the French under the Bourbons ; 
the restoration and the acts of the Pope ; 
the famous work of Ferdinand and his 
Monks; the butchery of the loyal Pro- 
testants in France, who, like your Cos- 
sacks, put up thanksgiving and made tri- 
umphal processions for the restoration of 
the descendants of Charles the 8th and 
Louis the 14th. These things, and some 
others that I will deta in another place, 
must have made your Cossacks hide their 
heads for shame, if shame had not long 
been a stranger to them. I am glad te 
hear you say, that the Federalists are not 
to be confounded with these people. It 
would have been shocking indeed if great 
numbers of sensible and virtuous men, 
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bred up inthe very lap of liberty, could 
have been, by party prejudice and animo- 
sity, carried to so disgraceful a length. In- 
deed, I am quite satisfied, that, though 
party spirit must always exist in America, 
the events in Europe, and especially the 
condition of some European countries, if 
properly made known there, will, in a very 
few years, not leave in your Republic a 
single man, who will dare openly to hold 
principles hostile to those institutions, 
which have produced you so much happi- 
ness in peace, and which have led you un- 
hurt through the fiery trial of war. To 
do this, in part, at least; to make your 
countrymen well acquainted with what 
passes here ; with the state of this coun- 
try ; with measures, motives, intentions, 
characters, and views ; with the very pegs 
and wires of the machine, shall be one of 
my principal objects. “Something of the 
manner, in which this is to be done, has 
been stated in former Numbers of the Re- 
gister; the remainder of the plan will be 
hereafter fully detailed. 

In my former letter to you I gave you 
some information about our press. I told 
you the state in which the London press 
was. I explained to you how the country 
newspapers acted as gutters to convey 
about, or distribute, the emptyings of 
these grand sewers of falsehood and base- 
ness. I promised more fully to describe 
some of the principal actors in these 
scenes ; that is to say, to name them and 
their employers, to specify the mode and 
the amount of the remuneration of some 
of the leading literary hirelings ; in short, 
to exhibit to you the English press in its 
true colours. This promise I shall fulfil 
in due time, and, I trust, in ‘‘ grand style.” 
The history of this press will be far more 
amusing than that of Jonaruan WIL», or 
of any other of those krights of the post 
er the pad, whose adventures have at once 
entertained and shocked mankind. 

But, for the present, | shall confine my- 
self, as to the press, to the noticing of a 
singular turn, which things have taken 
since my last-letter to you. 1 then told 
you, that a state of things was approach- 
ang, Which would make people feel ; and 
that in spite of the press, feeling would 
open their eyes. ‘Though it is only six 
months. and two weeks since I wrote to 
you, this state of things has already ar- 
rived. This bas produced an inclination 
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have now to say; and this inclination in 
their readers has led the conductors of a 
great part of the newspapers in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland to commit acts of 
piracy upon me, as audacious and base 
as any of the acts of piracy ever com- 
mitted by the pirates of Barbary, or the 
pirates of any other nation. In short, 
there are, I believe, more than one hun- 
dred newspapers in this kingdom, the 
proprietors of which now owe, in part, the 
bread they eat to my pen. ‘To be the 
means of assisting in the feeding ef these 
men and their hundred families is, at first 
sight, a pleasing reflection; but, upon se- 
cond thought, it is neither moral nor hu- 
mane to aid in the support of robbers; 
and, periaps, of all the robbers that ever 
existed, literary robbers are the most to 
be detested. 

Some of these pirates regularly take my 
essays, as they come out, and republish 
them entire, with date, signature, and all ; 
and, as their papers contain advertise- 
ments, paid paragraphs, list of bankrupts, 
tittle-tattle, and news besides, they can 
sell their papers for little more than half 
the price of mine, and can supply, by 
means of inserting my essays, all sorts of 
readers at once. Others take the essays and 
leave out the name, leaving their readers 
to suppose, that they originate with them- 
selyes. Others insert the essays with the 
name, and, having thus provided for those 
whom they know to be the sensible part 
of their readers, they insert, in their own 
name, some dozen or two of lines contain- 
ing mere personal abuse of me. This lat- 
ter is a bait for the foolish and corrupt ; 
and thus, they secure the custom of the 
whole circle. But, there is one, who in- 
serts the whole of my essays under a false 
name. ‘This paper is published at Read- 
ing, and is called the Mercury. The God 
Mercury, is said, I believe, to have had the 
protection of robbers committed to him; 
and really, this paper seems to be worthy 
of the patron whose fame it has chosen. 
There are, perhaps, 400 or 500 proprie- 
tors of periodical publications in your Re-- 
public ; and, though to become a beggar 
in that country would be dreadful to think 
of, I verily believe, that there is not one 
out of the 500, who would not rather beg 
his bread from door to door, than gain it 
by means like those by which these men 
are gaining their bread from me. 





It, indeed, it was, or ever had been, a 
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practice with me, te steal from other pub- 
lications, the case would be different ; 
but, this is what | have never done in the 
whole course of my life. I never take 
even anextract from any original matter, 
except for the purpose of commenting 
thereon ; and, upon all occasions, | name 
the author, or the work. Besides, I have 
no advertisements, I have never in my 
life, received money for inserting .any 
thing in this work. I am coinpelled:to 
make my work high-priced, having no 
other means of obtaining a reimbursement 
for my expenses, to say nothing of remu- 
neration for my time and Jabour. Under 
such circumstances is it not base to the 
last degree, to commit those acts of piracy, 
of which I have spoken above ? 

I ought to feel, and I really do feel, 
great satisfaction, at seeing that the public 
sentiment have induced these men to pi- 
rate upon me; and thus to become the 
trumpets of him, whom, for so many years 
the far greater part of them have been 
abusing. But, I can allow them no share 
of the merit of doing the good. ‘That 
same self-interest, which before induced 
them to be calumniators, has now made 
them pirates. The same motive, from 


which they endeavoured to murder my 
reputation, has now induced them to steal 


my property. It certainly is a proud re- 
flection, that the public feeling has, at 
last, induced the former opponents of my 
opinions to become the circulators of those 
very opinions ; but, though a particular 
hive may justly be proud, that the supe- 
rior flavour of its honey has attracted all 
the wasps and drones of the vicinage, it 
does not follow, that the bees should not 
dislike, and endeavour to drive off, the 
wasps and drones, who, if left to them- 
selves, would rob the hive of the whole of 
the profit of their skilk and labour. 1 
shall endeavour to drive off these literary 
invaders, by legally securing the copy- 
right of my essays, seeing that to all re- 
straints ‘‘ beyond the letter of the law” 
they are wholly insensible. 

** What!’ some corrupt slave will ex- 
claim, ‘ it is gain, then, that you have in} 
‘* view, after all your professions of desire 
‘* to promote the public good!’ And, he 
may repeat the sentiment of Sir Vicary 
Giess, that a man ought to be more severe- 
ly punished for writing what is called a 
libel, when he derives ‘* base lucre’’ from 
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his writings. I beg you, Sir, to pay at- 
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tention to this; because you will find, 
that it strikes at the root of all literary. in- 
dependence ; that it aims at the degrada- 
tion of literary talent, and at the extin- 
guishment ef all liberty as far as the press 
is concerned. 

1 will leave you to determine, whether 
those who plead at the bar be wholly de- 
vested of all objects of gain, because that 
is a point upon which | will not trust my 
pen, on this side of the Atlantic. But, 
Sir, what moves the physician to visit the 
sick ? What moves the priest to adminis- 
ter the Sacrament? In both cases a de- 
sire to do others good may have great 
weight; but, the physician takes his fee, 
and the priest his salary, or his fees, or 
both. ‘Lhe physician and the priest will 
tell you, that they and their families must 
eat and be clad. And must not you and 
{ and our families eat and be clad? The 
physician and the priest will tell us, that 
mere food and covering are not a sufficient 
reward for the exertion of their talents. 
And, are you and J and our families to be 
content with mere food and covering as a 
reward for the exertion of our talents ? 
But, it will be said, that we profess to 
have public good principally in view. 
And does not the priest more especially 
profess to have public good principally in 
view? The physician, and the priest, (in 
your country,) as well as you and I, ten- 
der the use of our talents to the public, 
leaving to that public to accept of it, or 
not, as it may choose, upon the conditions 
which we prescribe ; but, there is this 
distinction in favour of literary talent, 
that, while the physician and the priest 
are employed from necessity, whether real 
or imaginary, those who avail themselves 
of the use of our talent do it from mere 
choice, unurged by any necessity either 
imaginary or real. 

If a writer were to publish a book of a 
few pages and make the price of ita thou- 
sand pounds, no one would have a right te 
find fault. It would be worth the tbhou- 
sand. pounds a copy, or it would not. If 
it was, it would be sold; if not, no one 
would buy it. In either case no injustice 
would be dune to any body. There is a 
smal! pamphlet now published in London, 
containing instructions how to destroy rats, 
the price of which is a guinea. ‘This 
pamphlet has, and professes to. have, pub- 
lic good for its object. But, nobody has 
yet thought of accusing the author of 
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being actuated by a love of “‘ base lwere,”’ 
though it is clear enough that he did not 
rightly understand his own interest; for 
the price of 2s. would have brought him 
much more money as a reward for his dis- 
covery. 

We have, and so have you, I dare say, 
patenis for discoveries of all sorts. ‘These 
discoveries really are frequently of great 
national importance. But, do not the pa- 
tentees keep the benefit of them,.as much 
as possible, to themselves? fs it net the 
very object of the patent to enable them 
to do this? Do they net sell the permis- 
sion to use their discovery ? Do they not 
punish those, who pirate upon them ? And 
has there ever been any just man who re- 
proached them fer this; who, on this ac- 
eount, accused them of a want of public 
spirit; or, who laid to their charge a pur- 
suit of ** base luere?”? But, why need we 
go farther than the law of copy right it- 
self, as it exists in America as well as in 
England? By this law, tbe principle 1 
contend for is fully sanctioned ; and shall 
it be said, that a man is actuated by a 
love of base lucre, because, in acting upon 
this priuciple, he endeavours to obtain 
something beyond food and raiment? It 
was one of the greatest glories of England 
that Pope became rich by the labours of 
his mind. 

But, besides all these arguments, there 
is one of still greater force ; namely, that 
by a man’s securing to himself ease and 
plenty from the labours of his mind, he 
also secures to himself the best possible 
protection against the temptations to sub- 
ject that mind to trammels. Had not 
Johnson and Burke been needy men, do 
you think, that the former would have 
written in favour of the Stamp Act, or the 
latter against the first dawning of the Re- 
volution of France? Both, by industry 
and economy, might have possessed large 
fortunes, and enjoyed perfect indepen- 
dence ; and both, at their death, relieved 
their country from the paynient of a pen- 
sion. Itis, therefore, for the interest of 
society at large; it is for the interest of 
the rights and liberties of mankind, that 
ali literary men, and more especially those 
who write on the subject of what is gene- 
rally called politics, should receive from 
the public, freely paid them, the full worth 
of their labours ; and it is very clear, that 
the richer they become, from this spon- 
taneous source, the better it must be for 
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the public to whom they address their 
writings ; because they are hereby stimu- 
lated to further exertions, and are, at the 
same time, made proud in their indepen- 
dence. : 

The value of a book, a pamphlet, or pa- 
per, if these be left to work their way, 
unaided, on the one hand, and unchecked, 
on the other, by the government of a 
country, or by its agents, will be sure te 
be speedily ascertained. If this value be 
very small, the writer must, and ought te 
be, as a writer, poor; but, if the value be 
very great, ought he net to be rich? We 
set no beunds to the riches of merchants, 
or farmers, or land-dealers, or loan-makers. 
We say that Judges, Governors, and Offi- 
cers of State, should be well paid. And 
why ? That their purity may be preserved; 
that their dignity may be upheld. And 
why not apply this sound and excellent 
reason to literary men, when the latter de- 
sire to possess nothing but the fruits of 
their own earnings? Why grudge them, 
and them only, that which their talents 
bring them without the aid of any govern- 
ment, or any taxgatherer? Your Presr- 
DENT, in his dignified, elegant, and mo- 
dest message of the 5th December, recom- 
mends the establishment of a ‘* National 
‘* Seminary of learning, as the means of 
‘‘ advancing knowledge, without which 
‘* the blessings of liberty cannot be fully 
** enjoyed or long preserved.”? Useful as 
such a semimary may possibly be in se- 
curing the object bere contemplated, I 
much question, whether great spontaneous 
reward to literary talent, and the conse- 
quent independence of individual writers, 
are not of much greater importance to the 
cause of freedom. — It is said, that the per- 
sons employed in the high offices of go- 
vernment, ought to have large salaries, be- 
cause, otherwise, the nation would not se- 
cure the services of all the most able men. 
And, why should it? Why should not 
some, at least of the able men, be left te 
watch over the people’s rights, and to in- 
struct them in those rights, through the 
channel of the press? And, why should 
not these able men become as rich, and be 
held in as high estimation, as the officers 
of government ? 

‘To return, for a moment, before I con- 
clude, to my particular case; I am re-- 
solved, if the law will bear me out, to put 
a stop to the piracy, of which I complain. 





Yet, that no one may have just grounds to 
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-aecuse me of any thing like selfishness or 


illiberality, I hereby offer to give any 
body permission to republish in any 
newspaper out of London, any part of, or 
all, that I publish in the Register, pro- 
vided that the proprietor of such newspa- 
per agree beforehand to pay ten shillings a 
week for such permission, the contract 
ceasing at any time that such proprietor 
shall choose. I do not include this pre- 
sent Letter, which they have my free con- 
sent to insert for nothing. 

Were | to consult solely my interest, I 
should grant no such permission. But, at 
any rate, if the permission be not worth 
this trifle to a proprietor of a newspaper, 
he can hardly say that the prohibition will 
deprive him of any thing. That which is 
not worth his buying at the price of ten 
shillings, can, surely, never be worth his 
stealing. Either the readers of his paper 
will desire the insertion of my Essays, or 
they will not. If the former, he must de- 
rive advantage from the insertion; if the 
latter, he suffers no injury trom not insert- 
ing them, and he has only to stick to the 
sale of his own property, leaving me in 
quiet possession of mine. All this is so 
reasonable and so fair, that, really, unless 
those persons trump up some doctrine 
about ** a right of search,’ which is to 
justify them in impressing my Essays into 
their service, | cannot see what they can 
have to urge in the way of objection. 

Your account of the prosperous state of 
your country agrees with all that I hear 
from other quarters of the United States. 
But, amidst increasing commerce, naviga- 
tion, manufactures and population, while 
new towns are rising up, and new states 
are crowding forward, I hope you will 
not forget to buald ships and cast cannons ; 
for, | am well convinced, that to build 
ships and to cast cannons are the best, if 
not the only, security that you can have 
for lasting peace. Therefore, again I say, 
build ships and cast cannons ! 

I am, Sir, 
Your most humble and obedient servant, 
Wa. Consett. 


P. S.—Since the above was written, 
there has been tendered to the publisher 
of the Register a parcel of American 
Newspupers, from whom I know not. 
They were brought by the post-man from 
the post-office in London, marked with 
the Gravesend Post-Mark, sealed, safe- 
ly up with the Post Office seal, and charg- 
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ed with postage to the amount of Five 
Pounds, three Shillings, and ten Pence ; or 
about T'wenty-One Dollars. They were 
not received, of course. You will see, 
in the pages of the four or five last Num- 
bers of the Register, the history of several 
other parcels of American newspapers, 
which have been presented and refused in 
like manner. J do not know who has had 
the goodness to send me this last par- 
cel; but whoever it is my best thanks are 
due for the endeavour to oblige me. 
This evil will not now be of long duration. 
1 and my readers are, by these impedi- 
ments, deprived of a great deal of useful 
information ; but we should have lived in 
Engiand for the last quarter of a century 
to very little purpose not to have learnt 
to submit with becoming resignation 
and humility to such trifling crosses in 
life. , 


TO THE 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


LETTER XI. 

The Approaching Session.—Consolations 
of John Bull.—The Chancellor’s own 
Pamphlet.—His calculutions baffled.— 
Divers Projects on foot. 





Sir,—The present is a time of the most 
anxious public expectation that I ever 
witnessed. ‘The people used to look for- 
ward to the meeting of parliament, if not 
with a sort of indifference, at least with a 
dread that some new tax, or some addi- 
tion to an old tax, would take place. 
They are now all on tiptoe for some grand 
measure that is to give them relief. Some 
are for one measure, some for another: 
some expect that you will make corn 
dear again; these are the farmers and 
landlords: others, that you will still keep 
corn cheap, and cause the farmers, and 
landlords to lay out a great deal of money ; 
these are the shopkeepers : others, that 
you will keep corn cheap, take off the 
Income Tax, and yet make the whole of 
the taxes amount to more than they now 
amount to; these are the fundholders: 
others, that you will be monstrously puz- 
zled, and will not know what todo; these 
are the Jacobins, amongst whom I have 
long had the honour to be numbered, 

The consolations of John Bull have 
been great. He has seen with delight 
the works of the Most Christian King, 
and the situation of the French people. 





He has seen the Pope, Ferdinand, and the 
good old order of things restored, in Italy 
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and Spain. He has witnessed the heart- 
cheering scenes at Madrid and in divers 
parts of France. But, the consolation, 
the grand consolation, which his liberal 
and philanthropic heart derived from the 
‘* bankrupt state of the American Govern- 
‘‘ ment,”? conveyed to him by his faithful 
and beloved servants, the Times and Cov- 
ner, has, unfortunately been wrested 
from him by the Message of Mr. Mapison, 
who “is YET President,” as the ‘l'1imes 
once exclaimed, and by the full, clear, 
and fair report of Mr. Datias. From 
these documents we learn, that the whole 
amount of the American Debt is only 120 
millions of dollars, or about 30 millions 
sterling ; that the interest of this debt, 
and a fund for its speedy liquidation, and 
all the expenses of government, can be 
provided for, and that, at the same time, 
a reduction of two thirds of all the inter- 
nal taxes is, by the government itself, pro- 
posed to take place immediately. I told 
you ina late letter, without having receiy- 
ed any intelligence from America, that 
honest and philanthropic John would be 
speedily deprived of this source of conso- 
lation ; and, you see, Sir, that I was right. 
He must, therefore, turn his eyes to France 
and Spain again; and draw what comfort 
he can from the fate of the Jtegicides and 
the Liberales, the survivors of whom he 
will, | dare say, soon have to pursue with 
his execrations across the Atlantic. 

But, in the meauwhile, his own affairs 
press hard upon him. He has found that 
peace, though coming in such an enchant- 
ing shape, though the olive came entwined 
with the laurel, has not brought the usual 
advantages of peace. He seems wonder- 
stricken at this. And, I daresay that you 
are as much wonder-stricken as he. In 
one of my letters to you, | expressed an 
intention to hunt out, ifI was able, a copy 
of the pamphlet, which you wrote, many 
years ago, in defence of the funding and 
taxing system. A Correspondent has sent 


me some extracts from it, which I shall 


subjoin to this Letter. They will now 
serve, ifnot to convince you of your sadly 
shallow view of things, to show the public 
tuat your view was extremely superficial. 

From these extracts it appears, that 
you thought (for I believe you to have 
been sincere) that the permanent taxes 
would txerease in amount, whenever peace 
should come ; that, because, in former wars, 
they had fallen off, and, in the late war, 
had not fallen off, that the late war 
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was a most lucky war in that respect ; and 
that, ata peace, the produce of all the old 
taxes would, as a matter of course, in- 
crease to a great extent. You forget, or 
you could not comprehend, the power of 
the paper-money, which grew into a part 
of the system, during the late war, and 
which was wanting to former wars to make 
the cases parallel. You could not, appa- 
rently, understand that the paper-money. 
of the war would never do for times of 
peace ; that the quantity of this money 
must be diminished in peace, or that we 
should stand with a Bank never to pay 
in specie, and with an exchange against 
us all over the world. Your mind did not 
(giving you full credit for sincerity) dive 
so deep as this, or you must have perceiv- 
ed, that the necessary diminution of the 
quantity of paper-money in peace would 
produce a diminution in the amount of the 
taxes, and that this diminution would lead, 
finally, to the want of means to pay those 
63 millions a year, which formed the total 
of your lately-estimated peace expendi~ 
ture. However, Sir, here are the extracts 
from your pamphlet inserted. My opi- 
nion upon the same subjects have all along 
differed from ygurs. You receive, and 
have long received, several thousands a 
year out of the taxes for the use of your 
abilities, and I verily believe that your 
most earnestly endeavour to render servi- 
ces worth what you receive. I receive 
nothing out of the taxes. We shall now 
in less than two years, and, perhaps, ir 
less than two months, be able to decide 
the question, who understands this subject 
best, yowor 1; for, you will please to ob- 
serve, that [ will allow of no ving com- 
petitor ; nor of any dead one except Patne, 
to whom I willingly yield the precedence. 
There is no writer, in England at least, 
that has agreed with me. More than twa 
hundred have written to show my opi- 
nions to be false. If I am proved to be 
wrong, I shall be without company ; and, 
if | am proved to be right, I will certainly 
admit of no companions amongst the wri- 
ters in England. 

While this question is yet undecided by 
events, it is necessary to notice the divers 
projects that are on foot. One projector is 
for causing corn to be distilled, in order 
to raise the price of it, and to enable the ~ 
farmer to pay his: rent and. taxes ; but this” 
projector has overlooked the means of 
providing money for people to buy the spi- 
rits with, and seems not to be aware of 
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aecuse me of any thing like selfishness or 
illiberality, I hereby offer to give any 
body permission to republish in any 
newspaper out of London, any part of, or 
all, that I publish in the Register, pro- 
vided that the proprietor of such newspa- 
per agree beforehand to pay ten shillings a 
week for such permission, the contract 
ceasing at any time that such proprietor 
shall choose. I do not include this pre- 
sent Letter, which they have my free con- 
sent to insert for nothing. 

Were | to consult solely my interest, I 
should grant no such permission. But, at 
any rate, if the permission be not worth 
this trifle to a proprietor of a newspaper, 
he can hardly say that the prohibition will 
deprive him of any thing. That which is 
not worth his buying at the price of ten 
shillings, can, surely, never be worth his 
stealing. Either the readers of his paper 
will desire the insertion of my Essays, or 
they will not. If the former, he must de- 
rive advantage from the insertion; if the 
latter, he suffers no injury from not insert- 
ing them, and he has only to stick to the 
sale of his own property, leaving me in 
quiet possession of mine. All this is so 
reasonable and so fair, that, really, unless 
those persons trump up some doctrine 
about ** @ right of search,’ which is to 
justify them in impressing my Essays into 
their service, | cannot see what they can 
have to urge in the way of objection. 

Your account of the prosperous state of 
your country agrees with all that I hear 
from other quarters of the United States. 
But, amidst increasing commerce, naviga- 
tion, manufactures and population, while 
new towns are rising up, and new states 
are crowding forward, I hope you will 
not forget to build ships and cast cannons ; 
for, | am well convinced, that to -build 
ships and to cast cannons are the best, if 
not the only, security that you can have 
for lasting peace. Therefore, again I say, 
build sleps and cast cannons ! 

I am, Sir, 
Your most humble and obedient servant, 
Wa. Cossert. 


P. S.—Since the above was written, 
there has been tendered to the publisher 
of the Register a parcel of American 
Newspapers, from whom I know not. 
They were brought by the post-man from 
the post-office in London, marked with 
the Gravesend Post-Mark, sealed, safe- 
ly up with the Post Office seal, and charg- 
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ed with postage to the amount of Five 
Pounds, three Shillings. and ten Pence ; or 
about T'wenty-One Doliars. They were 
not received, of course. You will see, 
in the pages of the four or five last Num- 
bers of the Register, the history of several 
other parcels of American newspapers, 
which have been presented and refused in 
like manner. J do not know who has had 
the goodness to send me this last par- 
cel; but whoever it is my best thanks are 
due for the endeavour to oblige me. 
This evil will not now be of long duration, 
1 and my readers are, by these impedi- 
ments, deprived of a great deal of useful 
information ; but we should have lived in 
Engiand for the last quarter of a century 
to very little purpose not to have learnt 
to submit with becoming resignation 
and humility to such trifling crosses in 
life. , 


TO THE 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


LETTER XI. 
The Approaching Session.—Consolations 


of John Bull.—The Chancellor's own 
Pamphlet.—His calculutions baffled.— 
Divers Projects on foot. 





Sir,—The present is a time of the most 
anxious public expectation that I ever 
witnessed. ‘The people used to look for- 
ward to the meeting of parliament, if not 
with a sort of indifference, at least with a 
dread that some new tax, or some addi- 
tion to an old tax, would take place. 
They are now all on tiptoe for some grand 
measure that is to give them relief. Some 
are for one measure, some for another: 
some expect that you will make corn 
dear again; these are the farmers and 
landlords: others, that you will still keep 
corn cheap, and cause the farmers, and 
landlords to lay out a great deal of money ; 
these are the shopkeepers: others, that 
you will keep corn cheap, take off the 
Income Tax, and yet make the whole of 
the taxes amount to more than they now 
amount to; these are the fundholders: 
others, that you will be monstrously puz- 
zled, and will not know what todo; these 
are the Jacobins, amongst whom I have 
long had the honour to be numbered, 

The consolations of John Bull have 
been great. He has seen with delight 
the works of the Most Christian King, 
and the situation of the French people. 





He has seen the Pope, Ferdinand, and the 
good old order of things restored, in Italy 
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and Spain. He has witnessed the heart- 
cheering scenes at Madrid and in divers 
parts of ‘France. But, the consolation, 
the grand consolation, which his liberal 
and philanthropic heart derived from the 
‘* bankrupt state of the American Govern- 
<¢ ment,’ conveyed to him by his faithful 
and beloved servants, the Times and Cov- 
nier, has, unfortunately been wrested 
from him by the Message of Mr. Maptson, 
who “is YET President,” as the ‘I':mes 
once exclaimed, and by the full, clear, 
and fair report of Mr. Dantas. From 
these documents we learn, that the whole 
amount of the American Debt is only 120 
millions of dollars, or about 30 millions 
sterling ; that the interest of this debt, 
and afund for its speedy liquidation, and 
all the expenses of government, can be 
provided for, and that, at the same time, 
a reduction of two thirds of all the inter- 
nal taxes is, by the government itself, pro- 
posed to take place immediately. I told 
you ina late letter, without having receiy- 
ed any intelligence from America, that 
honest and philanthropic John would be 
speedily deprived of this source of conso- 
lation ; and, you see, Sir, that I was right. 
He must, therefore, turn his eyes to France 
and Spain again; and draw what comfort 
he can from the fate of the Jegicides and 
the Liberales, the survivors of whom he 
will, | dare say, soon have to pursue with 
his execrations across the Atlantic. 

But, in the meanwhile, his own affairs 
press hard upon him. He has found that 
peace, though coming in such an enchant- 
ing shape, though the olive came entwined 
with the laurel, has not brought the usual 
advantages of peace. He seems wonder- 
stricken at this. And, I daresay that you 
are as much wonder-stricken as he. In 
one of my letters to you, | expressed an 
intention to hunt out, ifI was able, a copy 
of the pamphlet, which you wrote, many 
years ago, in defence of the funding and 
taxing system. A Correspondent has sent 
me some extracts from it, which I shall 
subjoin to this Letter. They will now 
serve, ifnot to convince you of your sadly 
shallow view of things, to show the public 
tuat your view was extremely superficial. 

From these extracts it appears, that 
you thought (forl believe you to have 
been sincere) that the permanent taxes 
would txerease in amount, whenever peace 
should come ; that, because, in former wars, 
they had fallen off, and, in the late war, 
had not fallen off, that the late war 
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was a most lucky war in that respect ;- and 
that, ata peace, the produce of all the old 
taxes would, as a matter of course, in- 
crease to a great extent. .You forget, or 
you could not comprehend, the power of 
the paper-money, which grew into a part 
of the system, during the late war, and 
which was wanting to former wars to make 
the cases parallel. You could not, appa- 
rently, understand that the paper-money. 
of the war would never do for times of 
peace ; that the quantity of this money 
must be diminished in peace, or that we 
should stand with a Bank never to pay 
in specie, and with an exchange against 
us all over the world. Your mind did not 
(giving you full credit for sincerity) dive 
so deep as this, or you must have perceiv- 
ed, that the necessary diminution of the 
quantity of paper-money in peace would 
produce a diminution in the amount of the 
taxes, and that this diminution would lead, 
finally, to the want of means to pay those 
63 millions a year, which formed the total 
of your lately-estimated peace expendi~ 
ture. However, Sir, here are the extracts 
from your pamphlet inserted. My opi- 
nion upon the same subjects have all along 
differed from y@urs. You receive, and 
have long received, several thousands a 
year out of the taxes for the use of your 
abilities, and I verily believe that you 
most earnestly endeavour to render servi~ 
ces worth what you receive. I receive 
nothing out of the taxes. We shall now 
in less than two years, and, perhaps, ir 
less than two months, be able to decide 
the question, who understands this subject 
best, youor 1; for, you will please to ob- 
serve, that [ will allow of no ving com- 
petitor; nor of any dead one except Patne, 
to whom | willingly yield the precedence. 
There is no writer, in England at least, 
that has agreed with me. More than twa 
hundred have written to show my opi- 
nions to be false. If 1 am proved to be’ 
wrong, I shall be without company ; and, 
if | am proved to be right, I will certainly 
admit of no companions amongst the wri- 
ters in England. 

While this question is yet undecided by 
events, it is necessary to notice the divers 
projects that are on foot. One projector is 


for causing corn to be distilled, in order 
to raise the price of it, and to enable the 
farmer to pay his: rent and. taxes; but this: 
projector has overlooked the means of 
providing money for people to buy the spi- 
rits with, and seems not to be aware of 
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accuse me of any thing like selfishness or 
illiberality, I hereby offer to give any 
body permission to republish in any 
newspaper out of London, any part of, or 
all, that I publish in the Register, pro- 
vided that the proprietor of such newspa- 
per agree beforehand to pay ten shillings a 
week for such permission, the contract 
ceasing at any time that such proprietor 
shall choose. I do not include this pre- 
sent Letter, which they have my free con- 
sent to insert for nothing. 

Were | to consult solely my interest, I 
should grant no such permission. But, at 
any rate, if the permission be not worth 
this trifle to a proprietor of a newspaper, 
he can hardly say that the prohibition will 
deprive him of any thing. That which is 
not worth his buying at the price of ten 
shillings, can, surely, never be worth his 
stealing. Either the readers of his paper 
will desire the insertion of my Essays, or 
they will not. If the former, he must de- 
rive advantage from the insertion; if tbe 
latter, he suffers no injury from not insert- 
ing them, and he has only to stick to the 
sale of his own property, leaving me in 
quiet possession of mine. All this is so 
reasonable and so fair, that, really, unless 
those persons trump up some doctrine 
about *‘ a right of search,’’? which is to 
justify them in impressing my Essays into 
their service, | cannot see what they can 
have to urge in the way of objection. 

Your account of the prosperous state of 
your country agrees with all that I hear 
from other quarters of the United States. 
But, amidst increasing commerce, naviga- 
tion, manufactures and population, while 
new towns are rising up, and new states 
are crowding forward, 1 hope you will 
not forget to buald ships and cast cannons ; 
for, 1 am well convinced, that to build 
ships and to cast cannons are the best, if 
not the only, security that you can have 
for lasting peace. Therefore, again I say, 
build shtps and cast cannons ! 

I am, Sir, 
Your most humble and obedient servant, 
Wa. Consett. 


P. S.—Since the above was written, 
there has been tendered to the publisher 
of the Register a parcel of American 
Newspapers, from whom I know not. 
They were brought by the post-man from 
the post-office in London, marked with 
the Gravesend Post-Mark, sealed, safe- 
ly up with the Post Office seal, and charg- 
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ed with postage to the amount of Five 
Pounds, three Shillings, and ten Pence ; or 
about T'wenty-One Doliars. They were 
not received, of course. You will see, 
in the pages of the four or five last Num- 
bers of the Register, the history of several 
other parcels of American newspapers, 
which have been presented and refused in 
like manner. J do not know who has had 
the goodness to send me this last par- 
cel; but whoever it is my best thanks are 
due for the endeavour to oblige me. 
This evil will not now be of long duration. 
[ and my readers are, by these impedi- 
ments, deprived of a great deal of useful 
information ; but we should have lived in 
Engiand tor the last quarter of a century 
to very little purpose not to have learnt 
to submit with becoming resignation 
and humility to such trifling crosses in 
life. , 





TO THE 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


LETTER XI. 

The Approaching Session.—Consolations 
of John Bull.—The Chancellor's own 
Pamphlet.—H1s calculutions baffled.— 
Divers Projects on foot. 


Sir,—The present is a time of the most 
anxious public expectation that I ever 
witnessed. The people used to look for- 
ward to the meeting of parliament, if not 
with a sort of indifference, at least with a 
dread that some new tax, or some addi- 
tion to an old tax, would take place. 
They are now all on tiptoe for some grand 
measure that is to give them relief. Some 
are for one measure, some for another: 
some expect that you will make. corn 
dear again; these are the farmers and 
landlords: others, that you will still keep 
corn cheap, and cause the farmers, and 
landlords to lay out a great deal of money ; 
these are the shopkeepers: others, that 
you will keep corn cheap, take off the 
Income T'ax, and yet make the whole of 
the taxes amount to more than they now 
amount to; these are the fundholders: 
others, that you will be monstrously puz- 
zled, and will not know what todo; these 
are the Jacobins, amongst whom I have 
long had the honour to be numbered, 

The consolations of John Bull have 
been great. He has seen with delight 
the works of the Most Christian King, 
and the situation of the French people. 





He has seen the Pope, Ferdinand, and the 
good old order of things restored, in Italy 
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and Spain. He has witnessed the heart- 
cheering scenes at Madrid and in divers 
parts of France. But, the consolation, 
the grand consolation, which his liberal 
and philanthropic heart derived from the 
‘* bankrupt state of the American Govern- 
‘‘ ment,”? conveyed to him by his faithful 
and beloved servants, the Times and Cov- 
rier, has, unfortunately been wrested 
from him by the Message of Mr. Mapison, 
who ‘** is YET President,’’ as the Times 
once exclaimed, and by the full, clear, 
and fair report of Mr. Dartas. From 
these documents we learn, that the whole 
amount of the American Debt is only 120 
millions of dollars, or about 30 millions 
sterling; that the interest of this debt, 
and afund for its speedy liquidation, and 
all the expenses of government, can be 
provided for, and that, at the same time, 
a reduction of two thirds of all the inter- 
nal taxes is, by the government itself, pro- 
posed to take place immediately. 1 told 
you ina late letter, without having receiv- 
ed any intelligence from America, that 
honest and philanthropic John would be 
speedily deprived of this source of conso- 
lation ; and, you see, Sir, that I was right. 
He must, therefore, turn his eyes to France 
and Spain again; and draw what comfort 
he can from the fate of the Regicides and 
the Liberales, the survivors of whom he 
will, | dare say, soon have to pursue with 
his execrations across the Atlantic. 

But, in the meanwhile, his own affairs 
press hard upon him. He has found that 


peace, though coming in such an enchant- 


ing shape, though the olive came entwined 
with the laurel, has not brought the usual 
advantages of peace. He seems wonder- 
stricken at this. And, I daresay that you 
are as much wonder-stricken as he. In 
one of my letters to you, | expressed an 
intention to hunt out, if1 was able, a copy 
of the pamphlet, which you wrote, many 
years ago, in defence of the funding and 
taxing system. A Correspondent has sent 


me some extracts from it, which I shall 


subjoin to this Letter. They will now 
serve, ifnot'to convince you of your sadly 
shallow view of things, to show the public 
tiat your view was extremely superficial. 

From these extracts it appears, - that 
you thought (for! believe you to have 
been sincere) that the permanent taxes 
would ixerease, in amount, whenever peace 
should come ; that, because, in former wars, 
they had fallen off, and, in the late war, 
had not fallen off, that the late war 
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was a most lucky war in that respect ; and 
that, at a peace, the produce of all the old 
taxes would, as a, matter of course, in- 
crease to a great extent. .You forget, or 
you could not comprehend, the power of 
the paper-money, which grew into a part 
of the system, during the late war, and 
which was wanting to former wars to make 
the cases parallel. You could not, appa- 
rently, understand that the paper-money. 
of the war would never do for times of 
peace ; that the quantity of this money 
must be diminished in peace, or that we 
should stand with a Bank never to pay 
in specie, and with an exchange against 
us all over the world. Your mind did not 
(giving you full credit for sincerity) dive 
so deep as this, or you must have perceiv- 
ed, that the necessary diminution of the 
quantity of paper-money in peace would 
produce a diminution in the amount of the 
taxes, and that this diminution would lead, 
finally, to the want of means to pay those 
63 millions a year, which formed the total 
of your lately-estimated peace expendi~ 
ture. However, Sir, here are the extracts 
from your pamphlet inserted. My opi- 
nion upon the same subjects have all along 
differed from y@urs. You receive, and 
have long received, several thousands a 
year out of the taxes for the use of your 
abilities, and I verily believe that you 
most earnestly endeavour to render servi- 
ces worth what you receive. I receive 
nothing out of the taxes. We shall now 
in less than two years, and, perhaps, irr 
less than two months, be able to decide 
the question, who understands this subject 
best, youor 1; for, you will please to ob- 
serve, that [ will allow of no hvmg com- 
petitor ; nor of any dead one except Parne, 
to whom I willingly yield the precedence. 
There is no writer, in England at least, 
that has agreed with me. More than twa 
hundred have written to show my opi- 
nions to be false. If 1 am praved to be 
wrong, I shall be without company ; and, 
if | am proved to be right, I will certainly 
admit of no companions amongst the wri- 
ters in England. 

While this question is yet undecided by 
events, it is necessary to notice the divers 
projects that are on foot. One projector is 


for causing corn to be distilled, in order 
to raise the price of it, and to enable the 
farmer to pay his: rent and. taxes ; but this’ 
projector has overlooked the means of 





providing money for people to buy the spi- 
rits with, and seems not to be aware of 
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the fact, that, out of the sex great distille- 
ries, in and near London, two have already 
stopped working ; whether from moral 
considerations, or. from a want of a suff- 
cient market, I must leave the projector to 
determine. 

Another project is, to give a bounty on 
the exportation of corn. This would cer- 
tainly raise the price of it; and the only 
objection to this scheme is, that, while the 
farmer would be able to. pay more taxes 
equal to the amount of the bounty, the 
government must first give him that same 
amount out of taxes previously collected, 
which would, assuredly, net go on very 
fast in filling the Exchequer, and in provi- 
ding for the payment of the Fundholders. 
- A third project is toe do something 
about the Tithes. Precisely what _ this 
class of projectors have in their heads, it 
has, hitherto; been impossible for me.to 
make out. The following passage from 
the Courier may throw some light upon 
their views: ‘‘ A very general expectation 
‘* exists, that something will be done during 
“the ensuing Sittings of Parliament with 
“ respect to TITHES ; and petitions on 
“ the subject, we perceive, are already pre- 
‘‘ paring. What the measure in contem- 
** plation is, we have not heard ; but pro- 
« bably, it will be a composition such as 
“jis usually introduced into Bulls of In- 
“‘ closure. ‘These Bills commonly assign 
“to the Clergy a certain rent, equal to 
““ one ninth, sometimes more, sometimes 
“less, of the rent actually paid to the 
“ landlord, or of the value of the rent 
“‘ equitably estimated, if the land is not 
‘‘ Jet at a rack rent. In this way the 
“funds of the Clergy will arise from a 
‘* positive freehold rent, as secure as the 
“« Jandlords, and the tenant will bring it 
‘‘ into calculation as part of his rent in 
“taking afarm. He will be able thus to 
‘* know precisely what he is to pay for a 
‘** tithe-free farm. ‘This measure will be 
** of great advantage to the pubdlie, by 
“ encouraging the cultivation ‘of poor 
‘“* grounds, from which the corn-tithe at 
‘« present often takes all the profit. Some 
“< measures should also be adopted, to 
‘‘ compel the entire redemption of the 
‘* Jand-tax. If a progressive increase 
‘‘ were laid upon the unredeemed tax, 
‘this would compel its redemption. 
‘* Many persons, from very unpatriotic 
** motives, refuse to buy up this tax, and 
** such persons should not be~ spared.” 
—85ut, then, Sir, as to this last head, Mr. 
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Courrier will, I suppose, furnish the land- 
owners with money wherewith to buy up 
the said land-tax ; for without some such , 
friend, it is impessible that they should 
do it.—As to the Tvthes, this projector 
means evidently to take them, or a part 
of them, from the Parson, and to transfer 
that part to the landlord; for, you will 
observe, Sir, that he proposes:to leave the 
former a tenth, at most, of the rent, in 
lieu of a tenth of the produce.—Well, and 
what would this do? In whatever degree. 
he enabled the landlord, or the farmer, or 
both, to pay taxes, he would disable the 
Parson to pay taxes.—If, indeed, he had 
proposed to seize, at once, on all the pro- 
perty of the church, tithes, lands, manors, 
houses, corn-rents, and the whole, to ap- 
ply the proceeds to the payment of the in- 
terest of the debt and the support of the 
Army, the Judges, the Royal Family, &c. 
and to leave the Rishops and Clergy to be 
maintained by the voluntary contribution 
of those who might wish to have their ser- 
vices, | should have wnderstood him, at 
any rate. What he has now said is so 
much sheer nonsense ; but it shows, that 
tbere are afloat some ugly notions about 
the property of the church. Men do not 
appear to see clearly into each other’s 
views upon the subject ; but they do eer- 
tainly entertain an idea, that the property 
of the church is a sort of resource. It is 
certainly a very great resource, not less, 
perhaps, than ezght or nine millions a year, 
if the parliamentary estimates of the rent- 
roll of the kingdom be correct ; but, then, 
itisto be come at by the government and 
the fundholders only in the way that I 
have pointed out ; and, though I feel very 
little anxiety about the matter, I can 
hardly imagine, that, when the great and 
incessant zeal of the Clergy for beginning 
and pushing on the late glorious wars is 
taken into view, the government will lay 
its hands on their lands and livings, or, in 
the phrase of old King Harry, ‘“ betake 
‘* itself to their temporalities.”—However, 
Sir, as this is a question which appears 
to me to lie entirely between the Clergy, 
who defended the wars, and the fund- 
holders, who lent their money to carry 
them on, it is one upon which I shall not 
presume to offer an opinion, just observ- 
ing, as a farmer, that I would as soon pay 
the amount of my tithes to the one as to 
the other. 

A fourth projector would proceed. by 
subtraction instead of addition. Our 
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arithmetic is all coming into use. He 
would lower the interest of the Debt; or, 
in other words, apply the sponge to a part 
of the score. This project has many ad- 
vocates, and seems to be gaining prose- 
lytes daily, It is, | fancy, the apparent 
simplicity of this project, and the seeming 
ease of execution, to which it owes the 
greater part of the approbation, with 
which it is everywhere received. Cer- 
tainly nothing can be more simple or more 
easy of execution than the paying of 
poundage upon one’s debts. But, then, 
there comes to be settled what proportion 
this poundage shall bear to the debt, and 
what security we are to give that the 
poundage of next year shall not fall short 
of the poundage of this year. There 
comes to be settled, the divers rates of 

oundage according to the various times 
of lending, and the difference in the value 
of the money lent to the government ; for, 
it would be a crying act of injustice to 
confound those who lent in gold with 
those who lent in paper-money not con- 
vertible into gold. ‘There comes to be 
settled what is to be done with the Debts 
of the East-India Company, which ex- 
ceed, by one third, the debts of the whole 
of the American Repuolic. There comes 
to be settled what is to be the poundage 
on private debts and mortgages, and rack 
rents, and ground rents, and leaseholds, 
and annuities, and rent-charges, and mar- 
riage settlements, and shares of partner- 
ships, and a hundred other things which I 
cannot think of, and which, if I could think 


of them, it would be quite useless to enu- 


merate. In short, Sir, that head must be 
much more solid and steady than mine, 
which does not swim at the expanse de- 
veloped by the bare mention of this very 
‘* simple and easy’’ project of lowering 
the interest of the National Debt. 
Nevertheless, Sir, I am seriously im- 
pressed with the opinion, that, in some 
shape or other, to this project we shall 
come. I really have no pleasure in the 
persuasion that this will and must be the 
case; for, though my memory is pretty 
good, and though all prophets like to see 
their prophecies verified, I see, turn which 
way I will, so much calamity threatening 
ail classes of people, that I cannot, though. 
{ should have a clear right to do it, fold 
up my arms and laugh at the raging of the 
storm. I give you, Sir, full credit for the 
best possible intentions. Your course has 
never been marked with that insolence 








towards the people, which has justly ex- 
cited in their breasts a hatred of some other 
men. And, thougk good intentions alone 
are insufhcient for the task -which you 
have now to perform, yet I am very far 
from supposing that any geod could possi- 
bly arise from a change of the Ministry ; 
and, indeed, I am, on the contrary, con- 
vinced, that, if any thing could make our 
situation worse than it appears likely to 
become, and make our case perfectly 
hopeless, it would be such a change as the 
factious Whig writers are now endeavour- 
ing to accomplish through the opening 
that may be made by our pecuniary dis- 
tress, ' 
T am, Sir, 
Your most humble, and 
most obedient servant, 


. Wa. COBBETT. 





Quotations from “ An Inquiry into the 
State of the Finances of Great Britain, 
in answer to Mr. Morean’s Facts, by 
Nicuoxas Vansirtart, Esq.” 1796. 

‘* About two years ago I had occasion, 
in answer to the gloomy predictions of 
Jasper Wilson, to take a cursory view of 
the resources of the nation, and to examine 
the general state of its Commerce and Fi- 
nances. I thenendeavoured to show ‘ on 
how vain a foundation the fears of the de- 
sponding rested ;’ and the events of the 
momentous and important period which 
has since elapsed,’ (meaning, I suppose, 
the stoppage of cash payments at the 
Bank,) ‘* had, in my opinion, so proved 
the correctness of my statements and the 
justice of my conclusions, that I little ex- 
pected to have been again called upon to 
defend them. A work, however, has late- 
ly appeared, not in the form of a News- 
paper Essay, or an anonymous pamphlet, 
but of a grave discussion, the avowed pro- 
duction of a Gentleman of acknowledged 
talent, and who may even rank very high 
among statesmen, if his own definition of 
the sciences of Government and Finances 
be just—that the one requires only a little 
Common Sense, and the other only a little 
Common Arithmetic. In that work, sup- 
ported by the authority of Mr. Morgan's 
name, and impressed on the public atten- 
tion by the solemnity of its title ‘ Facts 
Addressed, &c.,’ the same strain prevails 
of lamentation and despondence which 
distinguished Jasper Wilson’s florid decla- 
mations. Facts are always valuable, but 
I believe the real facts to be widely dif- 
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ferent from Mr. Morgani’s statement; and 
I should lament on much better grounds, 
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_has suffered so little interruption from the 
| exigencies of the times, that many others 


than any concern for my reputation as an of not less hardy conception have been un- 
Author, if such facts were true, as the in-! dertaken during the war itself.” 


evitable bankruptcy and approaching ruin 
of my country.”’ 

Page 26.—** Mr. Morgan is so terrified 
at the dreadful phantom” (speaking of 
the National Debt) ‘‘ he has conjured up, 
that he sinks into the lowest despondency ; 
and, after reckoning up the wars and ru- 
mours of wars which this country has pro- 
duced already, dooms us to warfare, bank- 
ruptey, and ruin in times to come.” 

Page 30.—* The National Debt is in- 
deed in one point of view a charge upon 
the general mass of national property, 
which is defrayed by deducting a certain 
portion of every man’s income, by means 
of taxation. In another, it constitutes the 
property and furnishes the income of a 
great and respectable class of the inhabi- 
tants of the country. Ina third it is a de- 
posite for capital not otherwise employed.” 

“The extinction of the debt is not, 
however, by any means the only purpose 
which the redeeming fund is found to 
answer; it regulates in a considerable de- 
gree the ordinary rate of interest, and the 
general state of credit, as well private as 
public ; by producing a regular and steady 
supply of money in the market, it prevents 
great and sudden fluctuations, and coun- 
teracts fraudulent combinations to influ- 
ence the price of stock.” 

Page 61.—*‘ So rapid has been the pro- 
gress of National Improvement in the pre- 
sent times, and so solid is the foundation 
-of General Credit, that they do not appear 
to have suffered any material detriment 
from the war, notwithstanding the increas- 
ing pressure of the public burdens, and the 
extraordinary magnitude of the projects 
which had lately been undertaken. It is 
needless to prove, that during the conti- 
nuance of the late peace, such plans had 
been adopted of agricultural improvement, 
of roads, and bridges, and canals ; of ex- 
tending buildings in almost all our provin- 
cial cities, and of additions to London, 
alone equa! to many cities, as far exceeded 
the utmost limits of imagination in times 
past. But the execution of these projects 


Page 74.—‘* From all these circum- 


' stances, I cannot avoid drawing the con- 
_ clusion, that amidst all the alarms and dif- 
ficulties of so terrible a warfare, the pros- 


_perity of the country has not materially- 
suffered ; however, we may regret the ne- 
cessity which forced us unavoidably into 
the contest, and now compels us to the con- 
tinuance of it. But surely it will ever be 
remembered among the most signal bless- 
ings which have attended this favoured 
Isle, that in a time like the present, we 
are able to look for-Peace with confidence, 
or for War without alarm. History will 
record the events of the struggle in which 
Great Britain has repelled the gigantic ef- 
forts of the Modern Vandals, armed with 
ail the arts of destruction, and inflamed 
with the spirit of universal desolation ; and 
future Statesmen will investigate the causes 
which enabled her, without exhausting her 
ordinary resources, to withstand an enemy, 
who, casting away every idea of self-pre- 
servation, consumed his own vitals in his 
efforts to annoy the foe.” 

Page 63.—** Another criterion not less 
important may be derived from the pro- 
duce of the internal taxes, which, falling 
on almost every article of consumption, 
excepting those of immediate and absolute 
necessity, furnishes a pretty certain indi- 
cation of- the comforts or necessities of the 
people. Accordingly it has always been 
found, that when the burdens of the state 
bore heavily on the nation, the income of 
these taxes gradually declined, and that 
effect has been considered as so constant 
during War, as scarcely to afford any ap- 
prehension, because it was supposed 2 
would recover after the return of peace. 
but if during the present War their pro- 
duce has scarcely diminished, notwith- 
standing the great additions made to them, 
it affords a most extraordinary proof, that 
the general mass of National Property has 
increased to a degree not only capable of 
bearing its former burdens, but of support- 
ing so great an additional weight, without 
injuring the happiness of the people,” 
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